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increases considerably in bulk, owing" to the absorption of
moisture and carbonic acid from the atmosphere. In the
course of a recent discussion on the subject, a well-known
harbour engineer stated that, from experiments he had
made, the increase of bulk, due to aeration resulting from
six turnings, amounted to as much as 6 per cent. As the
proportions of cement and aggregate are generally deter-
mined by measure, this would be an important item to a
contractor, and would more than repay the cost of turning,
although, as a matter of fact, the concrete would contain
that much less of actual cement.
The question as to whether cement should, or should
not be aerated before use, was discussed at very consider-
able length at the Institution of Civil Engineers some two
years ago, as the outcome of a paper on the subject by
Mr H. K. G. Bamber. He adduced instances showing
that modern Portland Cement lost considerably in strength
after two or three weeks' aeration, but his figures on this
point seemed to prove too much, and were strongly con-
troverted by other speakers. The author's experience is
that, although, as before stated, aeration is now an un-
necessary expense in most cases, it does not cause any
appreciable deterioration if judiciously carried out and
not unduly prolonged. The chief effect of aeration on a
cement is that it affords an opportunity of any unstable
lime compounds, commonly called free lime, to hydrate or
air slake, and thus prevents subsequent expansion, due to
these compounds hydrating in the mass of the set concrete,
with increase of volume.
In order to secure first-class work, the user cannot be
too particular in his selection of aggregates, more than one
case of unsatisfactory work being traceable directly to the
use of a dirty, ill-proportioned aggregate. Loam or dirt is
the greatest enemy of cement, and a very small quantity